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Humorous Effect in Roman Comedy 


In Miss Woodbridge’s brief study of dramatic law and 
technique! we are reminded that our sense of the comic— 
putting aside many vexed questions—arises from a per- 
ception of incongruity. This, we are told, may be purely 
conceptual, as in the various forms of wit: puns, double 
meanings, and the like, irony, and hyperbole. Or it may 
be perceptual as well; either in an incongruity of suc- 
cessive events, as when a gentleman, setting his top hat 
upon his head in anticipation of a stately departure, 
finds himself suddenly struggling with the sticky mass 
of molasses that some wag has deposited in his head- 
piece; or it may be in an incongruity of simultaneous 
appearances, as when an extraordinarily scarlet shirt is 
observed to be set off with an extraordinarily cerulean 
necktie. 

Humorous effect, moreover, is less fixed than tragic 
effect, so that what one age esteems funny may to an- 
other be indifferent or grotesque or even pathetic. As 
between the Comedy of Aristophanes, with its abundant 
horse-play and vigorous action, its exuberant and ex- 
travagant nonsense, its kaleidoscopic and brilliant un- 
expectedness,—as between this and the subdued, trivial, 
and evanescent humor of the Roman Terence, there is a 
startling difference. They represent the two extremes 
of Old and New Comedy. And from what information 
we have regarding Middle Comedy, as obtainable from 
fragments and Roman adaptations, it would seem that 
the progress of humorous effect from Old, through Mid- 
dle, into New Comedy was a movement of constantly 
decreasing vigor in the element of humor. 

Yet in the Roman comedians, particularly Plautus, 
there remains abundant and at times quite overwhelming 
comie effect—sometimes as a direct inheritance from 
the model in Greek Middle or New Comedy, and some- 
times as an original contribution by the Roman adapter. 

The general situation of an entire play or of a given 
scene may in itself be comic. Especially is this true 
when there is some blunder or misunderstanding to pro- 
vide the main-spring of the action; such an intellectual 
error, as Donatus asserts, is the regular pivot on which 
a comedy turns. Thus in the Menaechmi of Plautus, 
the whole story results from the remarkable identity in 
appearance of two long-separated twins—an anticipation 
of Shakespeare’s Comedy of Errors, save that the Eng- 
lish bard asks his hearers to suppose two pairs of 
doubles. So alike are the twins in Plautus that the 
slave Messenio remarks to his master Menaechmus 
Sosicles (1087-1090) : 


That chap over there, master, is either a rogue or your own 
twin brother. For I’ve never in my life seen one man so like 
another. There’s never been a drop of water or milk, let me 
tell you, more like another drop of water or milk, than this 
chap is like you and you’re like him. 


A like use of misapprehension is skilfully employed 
in the Trinummus (843 ff.). A syeophant has been en- 
gaged to represent himself as a messenger from Char- 
mides, supposedly absent in Seleucia, to his son 
Lesbonicus. An engrossingly ludicrous situation arises, 
when old Charmides, returning unexpectedly, encounters 
the sharper hesitating undecidedly in the neighborhood 
of Charmides’ own house. Charmides proceeds to ques- 
tion the stranger and learns to his astonishment that he 
has engaged as a messenger a man whom he has never 
seen, and who apparently has only the vaguest notion of 
the location of that Seleucia from which he has allegedly 
come. 

Again, in the Captivi (378 ff.), Philoerates and Tyn- 
darus, master and slave, have been taken captive as 
prisoners of war and sold as slaves. They proceed to 
exchange places, Philocrates posing as the slave and 
Tyndarus as the master. Philocrates is to be sent off 
by their common master Hegio to arrange for an ex- 
change of prisoners; and there is no little quiet humor 
as they make their farewells in Hegio’s presence, utter- 
ing words that suit their assumed roles, but with a 
deeper double meaning in accord with the facts of their 
identity. 

Much of the action of Roman Comedy, true to its 
Hellenistic models, turns on the roguery and cunning 
rascality of slaves. Their temporarily successful deceits 
are often the source of particularly laughable scenes. In 
the Mostellaria, young Philolaches, in his father’s ab- 
sence, has run through the paternal property; and his 
father’s unexpected return is announced as the young 
scamp is entertaining a gay party at home. The slave 
Tranio induces all the revellers to withdraw into the 
house and lock the street door. Then, as old Theopro- 
pides approaches his apparently deserted abode, Tranio, 
in a very effective scene, surprises his master with the 
narrative of the murder of a guest in the distant past, a 
guest whose spectral presence is still haunting the 
premises. The story is almost shattered by the indis- 
ereet noises of those within—but even these Tranio lays 
to ghostly origin and finally sends the old gentleman 
dashing off in a frenzy of fear (348 ff.). 

A quarrel usually makes good comedy, especially when 
rogues, once bosom friends, fall out. In the Rudens, 
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the villainous Labrax and the parasite Charmides are 
disclosed, drenched with sea-water and miserable—their 
ship at the bottom of the sea and their hopes for 
glamorous gain vanished and gone (494-500) : 


Labrax. How 1 wish that you had died in torment in 
Sicily before I ever laid eyes on you, since it’s all on your 
account that I’m in the plight I’m in! 

Charmides. How I wish that, on the day you took me into 
your house, I had found a lodging in jail instead. And I 
pray to all the immortals that as long as you live you may 
have no friends except people just like yourself. 


A bit later they interchange these pleasantries : 


Labraz. Dear me! 
than I am? 

Charmides. Why, 1’m in a much sadder state than you are, 
Labrax. 

Labrax. How so? 

Charmides. Because I don’t deserve this sort of thing, 
but you do. 


What living man is in a sadder state 


The same play abounds in quarrel scenes. There is 
an excellent example somewhat later in the action, when 
the slave Trachalio and the fisherman Gripus match wits 
and verbal abuse over the possession of a wallet which 
Gripus has brought up from the depths of the sea in his 
nets, while Trachalio watched from the shore. Their 
acrimonious discussion has come down to a fine legal 
point, to wit: ‘‘May a fisherman claim as his own any- 
thing that his nets draw up or those things only that 
are native denizens of the deep?’’ Gripus is willing to 
subseribe to the latter alternative; but to support his 
claim he must show a rather extraordinary fact for the 
wallet (991-998) : 


Trachalio. You’ve either got to show me a fish that’s a 
wallet, or else keep your hands off anything that’s not pro- 
duced in the sea and has no scales. 

Gripus. How’s that? Haven’t you ever heard before this 
that a wallet is a fish? 

Trachalio. Scoundrel, there’s no such thing! 

Gripus. Yes, there surely is. I’m a fisherman, and I 
know what I’m talking about. But the wallet-fish is seldom 
hooked—in fact, there’s no other fish so rarely brought to 
land. 

Trachalio. You’re getting nowhere trying to pull the wool 
over my eyes, you rascal. 

Gripus. Now take one of this eolor—you catch very, very 
few like that. Some have a purple skin, and they’re quite 
big; there are black ones too. 


These various examples have all in some way had to 
do with the plot or story element of a given comedy. 
In them all, it is the situation brought about by the 
exigencies of a dramatic action that produces the in- 
congruous and therefore laughable effect. Another 
fruitful source of comic humor is to be found in oddities 
and ineongruous foibles of character. 

A personage may be laughable for some external or 
aceidental quality, such as provincialism of speech, or 
outlandishness of attire (like our modern circus clowns), 
or queerness of personal appearance ; or the quality may 
be some foible of personality, some moral and, therefore, 
intrinsic defect. 

The jesting at provincialisms, doubtless a fruitful 
source of merriment in the lost comoediae togatae, was 
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not unknown in the palliatae. ‘‘Where does he hail 
from, do you suppose?’’ is a question in a fragment 
(viii) of the Bacchides, and the answer is ‘‘From 
Praeneste, I’d say, judging from his boasting.’? Tam 
modo, inquit Praenestinus, says Stasimus in the Trinum- 
mus*— ‘This moment-like, as they say at Praeneste’’ 
(609)—the provincialism consisting in the addition of 
tam to the simple modo in the sense of just now. And 
the folk of Praeneste are victims again in the 7'ruculen- 
tus, when Truculentus remarks ‘‘A’’ facio lucri, ut 
Praenestinis conea est ciconia—‘I’m putting aside the 
‘a,’ just as they say conea for ciconia down at Praen- 
este’’ (690-691). 

Nor did the oddities of face and physique escape the 
comic writer’s eye. In the Asinaria (399-401) : 


Mercator. Your friend Saurea—what does he look like? 


(Aside) Now I’ll be able to tell whether that chap is my 
man, 


Libanus. Lantern-jawed, hair somewhat red, wide around 


the middle, unfriendly eyes, medium height, and a grim ex- 
pression. 


Labrax in the Rudens (317-319) and Pseudolus in the 
play bearing his name (1218-1220) are likewise described 
in uncomplimentary terms; in the latter case the un- 
lovely portraiture concludes with ‘‘and he has awfully 
large feet !’’ 

Foibles of personality make copious comic material. 
There is the whole group of boasting, swashbuckling, 
mercenary recruiting officers, the milites gloriosi of 
Hellenistic and Roman Comedy—forerunners in their 
idle vaunting and actual pusillanimity of such worthies 
as Sir John Falstaff, Sir Toby Belch, and Bob Acres. 

Such stuff is Pyrgopolynices in the Miles Gloriosus 
made of. The play opens with the doughty captain in 
conversation with the parasite Artotrogus (13-19) : 


Pyrgopolynices. Who was the fellow I saved in Weevils’ 
Plains, where Neptune’s grandson Battleboomski Mightimer- 
cenarimuddlekin,3 was field marshal? 

Artotrogus. I recall that. You must be talking, captain, 
about that chap in golden armor, the one whose legions you 
scattered with a breath, just as the wind scatters the leaves 
or a thatch roof. 


Pyrgopolynices. That? Oh, really, that was nothing at all! 


Antamoenides in the Poenulus slays in one day sixty 
thousand flying warriors with his own hand, first bring- 
ing them down with bird-lime and then piercing their 
brains with their own pinions (470-489). Thraso in 
the Eunuchus of Terence boasts not only of his own 
military prowess but of his elegance of repartee as well 
—though in reality the infinitesimal sum of his courage 
is paralleled only by the lethal dulness of his wit (391- 
433). 

The parasite, another stock character, the man always 
in search of a meal, was ever ready to barter his 
unctuous flattery and his glib jests for a place at the 
banquet board. One of the most noted is Ergasilus in 
the Captivi, who, as the play comes to a climax, is given 
carte blanche by the joyful Hegio to prepare a sumptu- 
ous feast. Like a governor on his way to his province, 
Ergasilus prepares to pass sentence upon sleek sides of 
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bacon and juicy hams. The unalloyed delight of these 
aesthetes in culinary achievement has but a faint modern 
parallel in the musings of Washington Irving’s Ichabod 
Crane upon the suceulent viands and ambrosial delicacies 
in the mansions of the good Dutch burghers of Sleepy 
Hollow. 

At the opening of the Menaechmi (77-78) the parasite 
Peniculus, with a play on his own name, remarks, ‘‘The 
young bloods have ealled me Broom, for this reason— 
when I eat I sweep everything off the table.’’ In the 
Stichus (218-229) the parasite Gelasimus, the ‘‘ Man-o’- 
Laughs,’’ conducts a comic auction of himself: 

Gelasimus. I’ve mace up my mind to hold an auction. 

I’m forced to sell out of doors all I own... . Witty bon 

mots for sale! Come, make your offers. Who bids a dinner? 

Did I hear any one say a breakfast? ... I say there, did 

you nod? You won’t get better wares anywhere—I won’t 


admit that any parasite has better. . . . I offer quibbles, toy 
flatteries, and parasitical fib-lets. 


The characterization of the miser Euclio in the 
Aulularia (299-301) attains the utmost in comic ex- 
travagance. ‘‘Why,’’ says Pythodicus, ‘‘he immediately 
ealls upon heaven and earth to witness that he’s ruined 
and left utterly penniless, whenever a wisp of smoke 
from his wretched fire slips out of his house.’’ Some- 
times, however, the portrayal of Euclio strikes the 
modern reader as almost pathetie—so shifting and so 
indistinet is the line that separates the laughable from 
the grotesque and sad! 

Such are some examples of the use of character por- 
trayal as a means to excite laughter. Another fertile 
field is had in the violation of dramatie illusion; as 
when some member of the east makes a direct address 
to the audience, or Roman social and political institu- 
tions are made to appear in wholly Greek settings—with 
the same fine disdain of historical or national accuracy 
that adds a naive charm to some of Shakespeare’s plays 
—or when the director of the troupe takes the audience 
into his confidence and discourses on some problem of 
technique in the comedy under production. 

A discussion of these would carry us far afield. It 
would appear preferable to conclude this summary with 
a glance at the very wide province of merriment ruled 
over by Language itself—at the comic effect proceeding 
from the unlimited possibilities of verbal usage. Word 
play was dear to the hearts of classical writers, even in 
more serious compositions. Hence it is not surprising 
to hear Traehalio say in the Rudens: Audio tumultum; 
opinor, leno pugnis plectitur—‘T hear some seuffling ; 
I s’pose the slave-dealer is getting a combing with fists.”’ 

In the Miles Gloriosus the girl Philocomasium falsely 
asserts that she is called Dicea, and provokes this vig- 
orous rejoinder (436-438) :* 

Sceledrus. You false creature, trying to trump up a name 
for yourself, Philocomasium! It’s Lie-cea you are, not Dicea, 
and you’re playing false by my master! 


Such plays on proper names were widespread in Latin 
literature and even in the inscriptions. The subject was 


studied by Professor McCartney some years ago.” Fond- 
ness for such diversion reached even the throne; and 
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Suetonius relates how the Emperor Vespasian, upon 
being reminded by a certain Florus that the correct pro- 
nunciation of the word was not plostra but plaustra, 
surprised Florus the next day by greeting him as 
Flaurus.® 

But most delightful of all to the Roman comedian 
were puns, that much libelled, much persecuted form 
of humor, that preserves its tenacious life even in our 
own day. Says the Spectator sententiously,’ 


The seeds of punning are in the minds of all men; and 
though they may be subdued by reason, reflection, and good 
sense, they will be very apt to shoot up in the greatest genius 
that is not broken and cultivated by the rules of art. Imita- 
tion is natural to us, and when it does not raise the mind to 
poetry, painting, music, or other more noble arts, it often 
breaks out in puns and quibbles. 


Ancient Tragedy did not disdain a pun on oceasion. In 
the Bacchae (367) Euripides puns on the proper name 
Ilevdevs and the common noun xévios, a linguistic turn 
that Theocritus (Jdylls 26) thought good enough to in- 
corporate in one idyll on the same subject, simply chang- 
ing the common noun to zévdyua. Shakespeare is very 
partial to this form of witticism, as in the ‘‘double- 
barrelled’? pun in Hamlet (III, ii, 101-108) : 


Hamlet. (To Polonius) My lord, you played once i’ the 
university, you say? 


Polonius. That did I, my lord; and was accounted a good 
actor. 
Hamlet. What did you enact? 


Polonius. I did enact Julius Caesar: 
Capitol; Brutus killed me. 

Hamlet. It was a brute part of him to kill so capital a 
calf there. 


I was killed i’ the 


Let us not then be too severe with Plautus for pun- 
ning, as we have seen, with proper names; or if he speaks 
of sustaining ‘‘damage in Epidamnus’’ (Menaechmi 
267) ;° or if in the Captivi Hegio attempts to assure 
Ergasilus that he will find only a vegetable dinner set 
before him if he accepts an invitation at the old gentle- 
man’s house, an assurance that the parasite cleverly 
turns to a promise of pork (185-189) :° 


Hegio. ...It is a rocky road my table travels. 

Ergasilus. You’ll never down me that way, Hegio, and 
don’t you think to do it: I’ll be with you just the same— 
with my teeth shod. 

Hegio. My meals are perfect terrors, really. 

Ergasilus. Tearers? Do you eat brambles? 

Hegio. Well, things that root in the earth. 

Ergasilus. A porker does that. 


Comie long names, either of persons or of things, have 
been popular ever since the staggering Aristophanic 
monstrosity of one hundred and seventy Greek letters in 
the Ecclesiazusae (1169-1175), which English translators 
most disrespectfully render ‘‘hash’’! In the Captivi 
(285-286) Hegio asks one of his captives, ‘‘What was 
the gentleman’s name?’’ and receives the overwhelming 
answer ‘‘ Thensaurochrysonicochrysides’’; but Hegio, not 
to be bested by an unusual Greek patronymic, remarks 
‘‘Obviously it was because of his riches that the name 
was, so to say, fastened upon him.’’ Arlotrogus or 

(Continued on page 20) 
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Editorial 


One sometimes meets in American books and journals 
with eriticism of the time and labor bestowed on Greek 
and Latin prose and verse composition in European 
schools, especially in the schools of England and Ger- 
many. Often enough such criticism is based on a mis- 
understanding of the purpose of these exercises. We 
hold no brief, of course, for the Renaissance tendency 
to cultivate a Ciceronian style as the supreme hall- 
mark of culture. But we are convinced that American 
classical education and scholarship would profit im- 
mensely, if more time and more serious attention were 
given to Latin and Greek composition work in our high 
schools and colleges than is customary at present. Daily 
experience with advanced students of the Classics in our 
universities makes it clear to us that many of them lack 
that mastery of the ancient languages and that sure 
grasp of their syntax and idiom which ought to be pre- 
requisites for graduate work, precisely because they have 
had insufficient training in Greek and Latin eomposi- 
tion. It seems altogether reasonable—and experience 
confirms one in the belief that it is so—to suspect a 
student’s full comprehension and appreciation of a 
reek or Latin text, if he is unable to write moderately 
correct and idiomatie Greek or Latin himself. 


The St. Louis University Classical Club, now in the 
fifth year of its existence, has adopted a programme for 
the present academie year which attempts to put the 
work of the club on a somewhat broader basis and in- 
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troduce the members to the field of comparative liter- 
ature. The topic chosen for study throughout the entire 
school-year is the Epic. The papers and interpretative 
readings to be presented at the various meetings include 
the Nature and Technique of the Epic, Homer, the 
Cyclie Poets, the Alexandrine Epic, the Early Roman 
Epic, Lucretius, Virgil, the Epyllion of Alexandrine 
and Roman Times, the Epies of the Roman Silver Age, 
the Gospel Epies, the Vernacular Epics of the Continent, 
the English Epic, the Epie Mood and the Literature of 
To-day. A programme such as this, carefully directed 
and executed, cannot but make for a broadening and 
deepening of the academic interests of college students, 
and deserves wide imitation in similar organizations. 


Father Francis P. Donnelly, S.J., of Fordham Uni- 
versity, New York City, has published a small pamphlet 
under the title ‘‘Greek Speaks for Itself’’ (Price 10¢ 
for a single copy). Here is a pebble for the Greek 
Goliath. Bring on your Davids! 


Humorous Effect in Roman Comedy 
(Continued from page 19) 


‘‘Bread-devourer,’’ Pyrgopolynices, Polymachaeropla- 
gides—these are other instances of the same tendency. 
They find an echo in the titanie honorificabilitudinita- 
tibus of Shakespeare ;!° and they are instances of what 
Professor MecCartney,'! borrowing the word from the 
Literary Digest, calls the practice of ‘‘hyperpolysylla- 
biesesquipedalianism.’’ 

That the humor of Roman comedy is often coarse, 
sometimes cruel, sometimes lashingly satirical, sometimes 
in the poorest taste, needs hardly to be remarked. But 
it is not always so; and perhaps even our very summary 
observations have been sufficient to indicate that at least 
at times the laughable in Roman comedy may be brought 
into line with the ideal proposed by George Meredith™ 
in these words: 


The laughter of satire is a blow in the back or the face. The 
laughter of Comedy is impersonal and of unrivalled politeness, 
nearer a smile; often no more than a smile. It laughs 
through the mind, for the mind directs it; and it might be 
called the humor of the mind. 

St. Louis Mo. CHARLES KorFMACHER 

NOTES 

. The Drama—Its Law and Its Technique, pp. 53 ff. 

. ‘*This moment-like’’ is Riley’s rendering in Bohn’s Classical 
Library. 

. The rendering of the proper name is Prof. Nixon’s in the 
Loeb Classical Library. 

. Prof. Nixon’s rendering. 

Journal, ‘‘Puns and Plays on Proper Names,’’ XIV, 

. Vita Vespasiani, 22. 

. Spectator No. 61, May 10, 1711 (Berguer, The British Essay- 
ists, VI, 238). 

. Prof. Nixon’s rendering. 

. Prof. Nixon’s rendering. 

10. Love’s Labor Lost, V, i, 44. 

. ‘Ancient Wit and Humor,’’ in George Depue Hadzsits, Clas- 
sical Studies in Honor of John C. Rolfe, 191 ff. 

. May 12, 1928, p. 83. 

. An Essay on Comedy and the Uses of the Comic Spirit, p. 82. 
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Newman on Culture and Erudition 


In a recent issue of The American Review, nm an 
article entitled ‘‘Edueation Leads the Way,’’? Norman 
Foerster touched on a distinction, vitally important, yet 
too often overlooked, owing to the modern emphasis upon 
scientific accuracy in teaching,—the distinction between 
knowledge as its own end, and knowledge as a means 
to a philosophy of life. ‘‘The old liberal education, with 
its common body of knowledge selected to the end of 
inculeating a certain way of life has vanished,’’ he says 
in discussing the experimentalism of Dewey and the 
wide-spread practice of indisereet individualism and 
specialization, ‘‘and its place is oeeupied by an illiberal 
education resulting in an intolerable confusion.’” 
Foerster is not alone in warning against over-emphasis 
on erudition. ‘‘The hero of modern scholarship,’’ says 
Irving Babbitt, ‘‘is not the humanist, but the investi- 
gator. The man who digs up an unpublished document 
from some musty archive outranks the man who can 
deal judiciously with the documents already in print.’ 
The distinction is an old one. Isocrates knew it when 
he said that ‘‘ideas are of value only as they can be 
translated into action,’’ and that ‘‘edueation should aim 
at right conduct in private and in public life.’’ When 
he defined higher education as ‘‘the cultivation of the 
art of discourse,’’ tov Aédywv aatdeia, we need to re- 
member that his Aéyos ‘‘is both the outward and the 
inward thought: it is not merely the form of expres- 
sion, but reason, feeling, and imagination as well; .. . 
it is that endowment of human nature which raises us 
above mere animality and enables us to live the civilized 
life.’’? But my special object in this paper is to point 
out that the distinction between knowledge as matter and 
knowledge as tending toward spirit is a vital force in 
Newman ’s ‘‘Idea of a University.’’ 

Newman’s discourses making up his ‘‘Idea’’ were 
written and delivered in defense of a liberal, literary 
edueation against the attacks of the Utilitarians. Pre- 
éminent in furnishing the matter for such an education 
is literature, ‘‘the enunciation and teachings of those 
who have a right to speak as representatives of their 
kind, and in whose words their brethren find an inter- 
pretation of their own sentiments, a record of their own 
experience, and a suggestion for their own judgment.”’ 
This literature is that heritage of writings which ‘‘in 
every nation go by the name of classies.’** That ‘‘a 
University should emphatically live in the Faculty of 
Arts’” is the starting-point of the lecture on ‘‘Christi- 
anity and Letters,’’ which illustrates the indispensable 
value of two great literatures, the Greek and the Roman. 
‘‘The literature of Rome, together with the studies it 
involves,’’ so he summarizes, ‘‘has been the instrument 
of edueation, and the food of civilization, from the first 
times to the present day.’’® 

Newman is equally clear on the question, with what 
end in view those instruments of education should be 
put to use. Isa knowledge of the classics enough? After 
devoting the entire fifth discourse of the section on 
‘University Teaching’’ to showing that knowledge is its 
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own end, he distinguishes in the following discourse be- 
tween that and the end of a liberal edueation. As the 
statement that ‘‘knowledge is its own end’’ is true only 
when rightly understood, a summary of Newman’s argu- 
ment may be pertinent here. Knowledge ean be con- 
sidered either as sufficient in itself, or simply as a means 
to a trade or profession. The former, ‘‘the search after 
truth,’’ Cicero places second only to the necessities of 
our animal existence, 7. €., as soon as man satisfies those 
fundamental needs which spring from his instinet for 
self-preservation and his social status, the very next 
object he turns to is knowledge. ‘‘We are all of us 
drawn to the pursuit of knowledge; in which to excel 
we consider excellent, whereas to mistake, to err, to be 
ignorant, to be deceived, is both an evil and a disgrace.’” 
Our own experience, the passion we have for knowing 
and the delight we have in attaining knowledge, is the 
best testimony that knowledge, even though it lead no 
further than simple possession, and be used to no other 
end save that of mental perfection and enjoyment, is a 
good thing, desirable and worthwhile in itself. In facet, 
as St. Augustine somewhere notes, this zest for observ- 
ing, this libido sentiendi, is so strong and natural and 
yields so much pleasure that one must guard against 
letting it degenerate into mere idle curiosity ; it ean, like 
many other good pursuits, by exaggeration become a 
dangerous and uncontrolled passion. This very prop- 
erty, however, of what we might eall ‘‘immediate prac- 
tical uselessness,’’ enters into Aristotle’s distinction 
between liberal and useful: ‘‘Of possessions those rather 
are useful which bear fruit; those liberal which tend to 
enjoyment. By fruitful, I mean, which yield revenue; 
by enjoyable, where nothing accrues beyond the using.’’® 

Yet Newman goes further, and requires that edueation 
become liberal by leading to the ‘‘philosophieal tone of 
mind”’ or ‘‘the habit of viewing the objects which sense 
conveys to the mind, of throwing them into a system and 
uniting and stamping them with one form.’ Knowl- 
edge must be acted upon by reason; its reception must 
not be merely passive, but an active and energizing 
assimilation in order that this ‘‘illumination’”’ or ‘‘en- 
largement of mind’’ be produced. If one refuses to 
follow Newman in taking this further step, the results 
must be disastrous. Not only is one lost in a maze of 
facts, but the real purpose of education, to produce a 
philosophy of life, is lost. Edueation, in Newman’s 
‘‘Tdea,’’ is not the cramming of a student with facts 
by a teacher, but a cooperative process in which the 
teacher leads the student to reason upon the matter 
learnt and elaborate a consistent, architectonic view of 
life. When students attending different classes listen to 
diametrically opposed principles, and fail to exercise 
their reason upon them, they cannot attain to that ‘‘true 
enlargement of the mind which is the power of viewing 
many things at once as a whole, or referring them 
severally to their respective values, and determining 
their mutual dependence.’”*° Knowledge is body; edu- 
cation is spirit. Unless, therefore, there is a fixed 
standard of values to guide one toward the proper end, 
teacher and student are lost in a welter of amorphous 
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facts, which undiscriminating research continues to pile 
up. Facts are ‘‘the indispensable condition of expansion 
of mind and the instrument of attaining it’’;"* but facts 
unselected and unrelated leave the student helpless, and 
‘‘foree upon him so much that he has rejected all.’’? 
Professor Shorey says that the study of Greek literature 
is immersed in a maze of subsidiary subjects, the science 
of mythology, of religion, of polities, of philology, of 
epigraphy, while ‘‘the thought, the imagination, the dic- 
tion of the authors we take for granted.’’* Time is 
wasted, he goes on to say, upon non-essentials, and the 
specialist’s distorted perspective obscures the fact that 
‘‘edueation and culture must select the facts that con- 
cern us as men, not as specialists.’’ Teaching has be- 
come a fulfilment of what Newman deplored as the popu- 
lar concept of a University, ‘‘a place for acquiring a 
creat deal of knowledge on a great many subjects.’’™* 
The remedy lies in the distinction between knowledge 
viewed as its own end and knowledge as a means to a 
philosophy of life. We all know of problems, vital to 
the specialist, but unessential to the student. It has 
been said that at the present time there are too many 
researchers and lecturers, and not enough teachers.'® 
As a conerete example of what we have in mind, 
Chesterton’s eritique of the Middle Ages deserves 
thoughful consideration. Many are somewhat contemp- 
tuous, he says, on hearing that a medieval scholar’s 
library might have consisted of only twenty or so vol- 
umes. Books certainly were limited, but culture was 
not. For among those twenty odd volumes would be 
‘‘the works of Aristotle and his philosophy; second, the 
Divine Comedy of Dante; and third, the Summa of St. 
Thomas Aquinas. This is not to possess books but to 
possess worlds.’”® On the other hand, a man ‘‘might 
own a whole Circulating Library of modern novels and 
minor poets, without having anything like such a cosmic 
conspectus, or complete consideration of all sides of the 
real world.’? Add to these Shakespeare, Virgil, and 
Homer, and one has a sufficiently thorough epitome of 
the heights of human achievement reached in literature. 
Newman would not restriet the curriculum to these six 
masters of thought, but he would come very near to 
putting them first, while gathering the rest round them 
and in relation to them. 

‘We are but reiterating,’’ to close with the Cardinal’s 
own words, ‘‘an old tradition, and carrying on those 
august methods of enlarging the mind, and cultivating 
the intellect, and refining the feelings, in which the 
process of civilization has ever consisted.’’ 

St. Louis, Mo. Epwarp D. Stewart, 8. J. 
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The Dream of Saint Jerome 


One of the best-known incidents in the life of Saint 
Jerome is his famous ‘‘anti-Ciceronian’’ dream. It oe- 
curred some time about his twenty-eighth year when, 
in the spring of 375 a. p., he was taken ill with a disease 
in the course of which keen mental anguish aggravated 
his physical weakness. The dream has been made much 
of by those who would deny the Christian Church the 
title of a guardian of the priceless heritage of the ages— 
the classics. It is a splendid example, so they say, of 
the antagonism of Jerome and the entire early Church 
to pagan literature. 

In a letter to his spiritual daughter, the virgin 
Eustochium, Jerome sounds a warning against dangers 
lurking in secular learning: 


What agreement has Christ with Belial? What has Horace 
in common with the Psalter? What Virgil with the Gospels? 
Cicero with the Apostles? (Ep. 22, 29, 7) 


He then goes on to picture the harrowing experience of 
a dream he had at the dead of night some nine years 
after quitting Rome, with the diploma from the imperial 
school tucked away in his tunic: 


I could not altogether give up my library, which I had col- 
lected at Rome with much zeal and much labor. And so, 
poor wretch, I would fast in preparation for reading Tully. 
After the long vigils of the night, after the tears which the 
remembrance of my past sins drew from the depths of my 
heart, I would take Plautus in hand. If ever I recovered my 
senses and tried to read the prophets, their style seemed un- 
couth, and repellent; and because with my blind eyes I saw 
not the light, I deemed it the fault not of my eyes, but of 
the sun. While thus the old serpent was beguiling me one 
day about the middle of Lent, a fever flooded me to the very 
marrow and wracked my weary body. Pausing not,—in- 
credible as it may sound,—it so fed on my helpless limbs that 
I could searce cleave to my bones. Meanwhile they made 
ready for my obsequies. The vital heat of my soul, as my 
whole body turned cold, was quivering on the surface of my 
breast, which in a tiny spot was still warm—when of a sud- 
den I was caught up in spirit, and haled before the judg- 
ment-seat of God. Blinded by its light and by the brightness 
of those who stood about it, I fell prostrate to the earth, not 
daring to look up. Asked, who and what I was, I replied 
that I was a Christian. ‘‘Thou liest,’’ answered He that sat 
upon the throne. ‘‘Thou art a Ciceronian, not a Christian; 
for where thy treasure is, there is thy heart also.’’ (Ep. 22, 
30, 1-4. Translation by E. K. Rand, in Founders of the 
Middle Ages) 


Next followed Jerome’s repentance, but for his lapse he 
had to undergo a severe scourging at the hands of angels. 
The bystanders warned him that sorrow for the past was 
not sufficient, and that God would inflict more rigorous 
punishment upon him, should he ever again read secular 
literature. With this threat ringing in his ears, he took 
his famous oath: 


Under stress of that awful moment I should have been ready 
to make even still larger promises than these. Accordingly 
I made an oath and called upon His name, saying: ‘‘ Lord, 
if ever again I possess worldly books, or if ever again I read 
such, I have denied Thee.’’? Dismissed, then, on taking this 
oath, I returned to the world of the living, and, to the sur- 
prise of all, I opened upon them eyes so drenched with tears 
that my distress served to convince even the incredulous. 
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And that this was no sleep nor idle dream, such as those by 
which we are often mocked, I call to witness the tribunal 
before which I lay and the terrible judgment which I feared. 
May it never hereafter be my lot to fall under such an in- 
quisition! I profess that my shoulders were black and blue, 
that I felt the bruises long after I awoke from my sleep, 
and that henceforth I read the books of God with a zeal 
greater than I had previously given to the books of men. 


This dream and the oath taken during it no doubt 
made a deep impression upon Jerome. For some years 
the vision toned down his enthusiasm for classical lit- 
erature, torn as he was between his love of ancient lore 
and the obligation of his oath. Some idea of the effect 
of the dream may be gathered from a study by A. S. 
Pease of the number of classical quotations in Jerome’s 
letters before his dream, during the eleven years between 
its occurrence and the year 386, and then in evenly 
divided groups of correspondence after this time. The 
first group is small—only twenty pages in Hilberg’s 
edition. The remaining letters in chronological order 
are divided into four groups of three hundred and 
twenty-four pages each. Provided we do not attach too 
great a certainty to any conclusions drawn from this 
study, we may, I believe, put faith in it as indicating 
Jerome’s mental attitude towards the classies during 
those long years. Pease finds that in the period before 
the dream there is one classical allusion for every 1.6 
pages; during the eleven years subsequent to the dream, 
one in 7.7 pages; and that the three remaining periods 
contain respectively one in 2.7, one in 5.1, and one in 
4.7 pages... There would seem to be some relation of 
cause and effect between the dream and the lesser use of 
classical quotations in the period immediately following. 

The real issue, however, lies in the question: Could 
Jerome, without perjuring himself, make use of classical 
authors at all after taking his oath? At first sight it 
may appear that Jerome forgot that he had ever taken 
an oath to abandon secular literature, for the large num- 
ber of quotations from pagan authors, occurring in his 
works after the dream, seems to presuppose continual 
reading of them or at least the possession of their writ- 
ings as reference works. Some twenty-five years after 
the dream, the same accusing question troubled the mind 
of Jerome’s enemy, Rufinus, who brings this incriminat- 
ing evidence against him: 

Just scan his writings and see if there is even one page which 

does not convict him of again becoming a Ciceronian. Find 


one page where he does not say: ‘‘But our Cicero, our 
Flaccus, our Virgil.’’ (Rufinus, Apol., 2, 7. Patr. Lat. 21, 588) 


Against this accusation Jerome defends himself by re- 
torting that a promise made during a dream is not 
binding (Apol., 1, 31. PL. 23, 425). Unfortunately he 
weakens his answer by an argumentum ad hominem, in 
replying that Rufinus himself read Cicero and that in 
all probability he had not reached perfection in keeping 
his baptismal and monastie vows. This is obviously be- 
side the point. A more reasonable defense of Jerome 
is that the allusions to classical authors were all stored 
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up in his memory, so as to make a re-reading of those 
authors unnecessary. Of course Rufinus could not find 


fault with him for having a good memory! 


I vowed that from that time on I would not read pagan 
literature. A vow looks to the future, and does not neces- 
sitate the destruction of the memory of all that has gone 
before. (Apol., 1, 30. PL. 23, 421) 


Rufinus countered with the charge that Jerome had a 
monk at Bethlehem copy dialogues of Cicero and was 
teaching the classics to his young pupils. (Rufinus, 
Apol., 2, 8. PL. 21, 591) 

Are we, then, to take Jerome at his word and believe 
that he washed his hands of pagan literature for the 
rest of his life? Could his memory be so prodigious as 
to enable him to quote with such frequeney from classi- 
eal authors, without constant recourse to their writings? 
Luebeck*? accepts this statement of Jerome, except in 
regard to the Greek historians, who were a necessary 
tool for biblical studies. Traube calls this view of Lue- 
beck’s ganz kindisch.2 The truth probably lies between 
the two extremes.* Frequently Jerome quotes a passage 
inaccurately as though relying on memory ;° on the other 
hand, there are passages in his works so lengthy as to 
preclude the possibility of remembering them with any 
exactitude. Cavallera is probably right in thinking 
that Jerome discontinued the reading of the classies for 
the sake of mere pleasure, but did not hesitate to take 
them up again when his work required it. ‘‘Il est in- 
contestable toutefois qu’ au moment méme et de longues 
années encore, l’impression persista profonde et se tra- 
duisit par le renoncement absolu 4 toute lecture profane 
n’ayant pour but que le divertissement.’”” 

It follows, then, that Jerome, in spite of his oath, 
never gave up his interest in the classics. How much, 
in quoting from them, he owed to the labor of his stu- 
dent days, or to what extent he had to refresh his mem- 
ory by renewed reading, we shall never know. At all 
events, the classics exerted a profound influence upon 
the thought and the writings of the Hermit of Bethle- 
hem. Jerome was unquestionably a man classically 
trained, but one who saw both the weak and the strong 
points in secular literature. His early education fos- 
tered within him an ardent love for the Greck and 
Roman classies, a love which stayed with him to his 
dying day, and that in spite of the fact that his dream 
in the desert of Antioch diminished its ardor to some 
extent. In the maturity of adult life, his enthusiasm 
for classical literature became more mellow and more 
sound. He was convinced that the complete acceptance 
of his new faith did not compel him to sever his connec- 
tion with the classies. On the contrary, the Ciceronian 
and the Christian, the humanist and the Father of the 
Church, became friends in the truest sense of the term. 
The stand taken by Jerome and other early Fathers, 
like Augustine and Basil, did much to mould the mind 
of the Church during the early Middle Ages. It is safe 
to say that Cicero, Virgil, Horace, and a host of other 
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classical writers would be unknown to the world to-day 

but for the far-sighted policy of those Christian hu- 

manists. 

St. Marys, Kansas Henry W. Liny, S.J. 
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A Note on Cicero, Catil. I, 1 

In the Classical Journal for November (Vol. XXIX, 
No. 2, p. 149) the question is raised whether in Catil. J, 
1: Quid proxima, quid superiore nocte egeris, ubi fueris, 
quos convocaveris, quid consili ceperis, quem nostrum 
ignorare arbitraris? the pronoun quem is interrogative 
or indefinite (==aliquem). Traditional renderings of 
the passage interpret it as interrogative, i.e. ‘‘ Who of 
us, do you suppose, is unaware?’’ This interpretation 
seems to be the correct one in view of such sentences 
as the following, taken at random from some of Cicero’s 
speeches. 

(1) Quem posthac tam amentem fore putatis? (Flacc. 
105). 

(2) Quem te in ipsa pugna cum acerrimo adversario 
fore putemus? (Div. Caecil. 47). 

(3) Quam ferociam fore putatis? (Leg. Agrar. II, 
96). 

(4) Quantum intervallum inter te atque illum inter- 
tectum esse putas? (Rabir. 15). 

(5) Quam multos fwisse putatis? (Catil. I, 3). 

(6) Quales hune carnifices putamus habere? (ar. 
Resp., 35). 

(7) Quem ad finem putas custodiendam illam aetatem 
fuisse? (Cael. 2). 

(8) Quam longe tu te ab his rebus abesse arbitrare? 
(Div. Caecil. 40). 

(9) Quid isto fore festivius arbitramur? (Verr. ITI, 
162). 

(10) Quot bella maiores nostros suscepisse arbitra- 
mini? (Verr. V, 149). 

(11) Quo tandem igitur animo fuisse illos arbitra- 
mini? (Cluent. 29). 

(12) Quo me dolore affict creditis? (Phil. XIV, 17). 

(13) Fidiculanius quid fecisse dicebatur? (Cluent. 
104). 
The number of examples of this type of sentence, in 
which an interrogative verbum sentiendi or declarandi 
is made the governing verb of what would otherwise be 
a simple direct question, and the verb of the question 
itself is consequently thrown into the infinitive, could 
be multiplied indefinitely. If in the example cited from 
Catil. I, 1, Cicero had intended to say, not: ‘*‘ Who of 
us, do you suppose, is unaware?’ but: ‘‘Do you think 
that anyone of us is unaware?’’ he would most probably 
have written; Ecquem (numquem, quemquam) nostrum 
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ignorare arbitraris? Verr. III, 131 may be cited as a 
parallel: Ecquod iudicitum Romae tam dissolutum fore 
putasti? Similar instances would be, v. g., Imp. Pomp. 
67: Ecquam putatis civitatem pacatam futsse? and 
Dom. 53: Quicquam iure gestum videri potest? 

In this connection examples like the following may be 
compared: Quod fanum (what temple) putatis in illis 
terris nostris magistratibus religiosum fuisse? (Imp. 
Pomp. 65), and: Quid tum hos de te iudicaturos arbi- 
tratus es? (Verr. I, 52). 

An exactly parallel case to Catil. I, 1 is to be found 
in Cluent. 194: Nune vero quid agat, quid moliatur, 
quid denique cotidie cogitet, quem ignorare nostrum 
putal? In a sentence like this it is, indeed, immaterial 
whether we translate: ‘‘Who of us does she think is 
unaware?’’ or: ‘*‘Does she think that anyone of us is 
unaware?’’ But it does not follow that in the Latin 
quem ean be regarded indifferently as either interroga- 
tive or indefinite. 

Another argument against taking quem as an indefi- 
nite pronoun in such a sentence is the fact that quis 
indefinite is regularly enclitie. 

Again, it may be justly asked, how else Cicero could 
have expressed the idea: ‘* Who of us, does she think, is 
unaware?’’ than by saying: Quem nostrum ignorare 
pulat? The clumsy cirecumlocution, Quis nostrum est, 
quem ignorare putet? would seem to be the only alterna- 
tive. But in view of the examples cited above, especially 
of numbers (1) and (2), it should be obvious that such 
a makeshift was unealled for, since quem with an in- 
finitive can well be interrogative. 

Florissant, Mo. Francis A. Preuss, S. J. 


A summary of New Testament Greek, called Epitome 
Grammaticae Graeco-Biblicae, has just been published 
by the Gregorian University in Rome. After the usual 
Prolegomena on the Greek of the NT and its place in 
the Koine, the author, I. Errandonea, 8. J., Professor 
at the Gregorian University, discusses in the first part 
the forms met with in the NT, and in the seeond the 
syntax of the NT writers. The booklet of 116 neatly 
printed pages is expressly designed for beginners in NT 
Greek. There is a weleome Epilogus which gives a 
(necessarily very brief) outline of matters that we asso- 
ciate with Style, as distinct from, and going beyond, 
Syntax. We heartily commend this latest addition to 
our list of books dealing with NT Greek. (Gregorian 
University, Piazza della Pilotta, Rome, Italy.) 


Words should drop from the lips as beautiful coins 
newly issued from the mint, deeply and accurately im- 
pressed, perfectly finished, neatly struck by the proper 
organs, distinct, sharp, in due succession and of due 
weight.—Alfred Austin 


A nation whose language becomes rude and barbarous 
must be on the brink of barbarism in regard to every- 
thing else. A nation that allows her language to go to 
ruin is parting with the better half of her intellectual 
independence, and testifies her willingness to cease to 
exist —Friedrich Schlegel 
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